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CONVERSATIONS AND DIALOGUES OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 

fRKC.OKl >15 r> UV A DISCIPLE.) 



[ II. — Continued from page. 62. ] 



[ Subjects : Religion is a matter of realisation ; intense longing is the means to realise religion. In 
•the -present, Yuga there is the necessity rf performing work as taught by the Gita — Sri Krishna is to be 
worshipped as the author of the Gita — the country requires the quality of Rajas to be developed. ] 



After the evening Swamiji called the dis- 
ciple and asked him “ Do you have the Katho- 
panishad committed to memory?” 

Disciple — No Sir, I have only read it 
with Sankara's commentary. 

Swamiji — In all the Upanishads, there 
can be found no such beautiful book. I wish 
yon would all keep that in your memory. 
What will it do only to read it? Rather try 
to bring into vour life the faith, the courage, 
the discrimination and the renunciation of 
Nachiketa. 

Disciple — Give your blessingslplease, that 

% 

this servant mav realise these. 

V 

SvVamiji — You have heard of Thakur’s* 
words, haven’t you ? He used to say, “ The 
breeze of Mercy is already blowing, do you 
only lift the sail.” Can anybody, my child, 

* i. e. Sri Raraakrishmi's, 



effect the growth of another into something 

else? One ; s future is in one’s own hand, 

— the Guru oniv makes this much under- 

* 

stood. Through the power of the seed itself, 
the tree grows, the air and water are only 
aids. 

Disciple-*-* There Is, Sir, the necessity also 
of extraneous help. 

Swamiji — Yes, there is, But you should 
know that if there be no substance within, 
no end of outside help will avail anything. 
Yet, there comes a time for everyone to 
realise the Seif. For everyone is Brahman. 
The distinction of higher and lower is drawn 
only so far as the differentiation in the mani- 
festation of that Brahman is concerned. In 
time, everyone will have perfect manifesta- 
tion. Hence the Shastffls say — “ 

In time, That is. realised m. selO* 
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Disciple — When, alas, will that happen, 
Sir? From the Shastras we hear how many 
births we had to pass in ignorance! 

Swamiji — ■ What’s the fear? When yon 

9 

have e-ottne here this time, the goal would 
be attained in this life. Liberation or Sama- 
tfhi — all this only consists in doing away with 
the obstacles to the manifestation of Brah- 
man. Otherwise the Self is always shin- 
ing forth like the sun. The cloud of 
ignorance has only veiled It. Remove 

Ahe cloud and the Snn manifests. Then you 
get into the state of ( the 

knots or bondages ,.of the heart are torn 
asunder) etc. The various paths that you find 
nil advise yon to remove .the obstacles on 
the way. The way one realised the Self, is 
the way .which he has preached to all. But 
Abe end of all ways is the knowledge of Self, 
the realisation of this Self. To it all men, 
all nations, have equal right. This js the 
view acceptable to all faiths. 

Disciple— Sir, when I read or hear these 
words of the Shastras, thinking that the 
Self has not been realised even to this day, 
the heart becomes disconsolate. 

Swamiji — This is what is called longing. 
The more it grows the more is the cloud of 
obstacles dispelled, and stronger will faith be 
established. Gradually the Self will be realised 
like an dmlok fruit placed on the palm of band. 
This realisation alone is the life of religion. 
Every one can go on abiding by some obser- 
vances and customs. Everyone can fulfil 
certain injunctions and prohibitions, but how 
few have this longing for realisation ? This 
intense longing, — becoming mad after realis- 
ing God or getting the knowledge of Self — 
is the real spirituality. The irresistible mad- 
ness which the Go pis had for the Lord, Sri 
Krishna, — yea, it is intense longing like that 
which is necessary for the realisation of tine 

Seif ! Even in the Gopis’ mind there was a 

• * 

•slight distinction of man and woman. But 



in real Self-knowledge, there is even no such 
distinction. 

While speaking thus, Swamiji introduced 
tile subject of ‘ Geeta-Govinda 5 and continued 
saying : — 

“Joydeva was the last poet in Sanskrit 
literature. But Joydeva often cared more for 

4 

the jingling of words than for depth of senti- 
ment. But just see, how the poet has shown the 
culmination of love and longing in the Sloka 

etc.* Such love indeed is neces- 
sary for Self-realisation. There must be fret- 
ting and pining within the heart. Now 
from his playful life at Vriiulaban come to 
the Krishna of Kurnksiietra, and see how 
that also is fascinating, — how amidst all that 
horrible din and uproar of fighting Krishna 
remains calm, deep and peaceful. Aye, on 
the very battle-field, he is speaking the Gita 
to Arjuua and getting him on to fight, which 
is the dharma of a Kshattriya ! Himself an 
agent to bring about this terrible warfare, 
how Sri Krishna remains unattached to 
action, — he did not touch any weapon. To 
whichsoever phase of it you look, yon find 
the character of Sri Krishna perfect. Know- 
ledge, work, devotion, power of concentra- 
tion, — as if, he was the embodiment of alf 
these. In the present age, this aspect of 
Sri Krishna should be specially studied. 
Only contemplating the piping Krishna of 
Vrindaban, won’t do now-a-davs, — that will 

7 ✓ f 

not bring salvation to men. Now is needed 
the worship of Sri Krishna, uttering forth 
the lion-roar of the Gita, of Rama with Ins 
bow and arrows, of Mahavira, of Mother 
Kali. Then will the people grow strong- by 
going to work with great energy and will. 

" At the flying down of a bird or the stirring of a 
leaf, she fancies you are coming \ she arranges 
your bed with eyes, all alert looking towards the 
\\a\ vou would coined’ 

4 y 
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I have thought it out most carefully, that of 
those who profess and talk of religion now- 
a-davs in this country, the majority are 
full of morbidity, — crack-brained or fanatic. 
Without the development of an abundance 
of Rajas, you have neither hope in this world, 
nor in the next. The whole country is 
enveloped in intense Tamas;and naturally 
the result is — servitude in this life and hell in 
the next. 



Disciple — Do you hope when you find 
Rajas in the Westerners that they will 
gradually become Sattvic? 

Swamiji — Certainly. Possessed of a 
plenitude of Rajas, .they have now reached the 
culmination of Bhoga or enjoyment. Do 
you think that it is not they but you who are 
going to achieve Yoga, you who hang on 
about for the sake of your bellies? At the 
sight of their highly refined enjoyment, that 
delineation in Meghaduta 

etc.* conies to my mind. And your 
•Bhoga consists in lying on a threadbare bed- 
rag, in a muggy room, multiplying progeny 
ever)' year like a hog ! — Begetting a band of 
famished beggars and slaves! Hence do I 



* %?rsrpt 

“The mansions of that city may well be compared 
with you, O cloud, for there is correspondence in 
features : while flashes of lightning play within 
you, they have charmingly auired damsels moving 
within them ; while you have the rainbow, they have 
their paintings ; you have your deep, rolling, rumble, 
they have- their drums sounding forth music; you 
contain pellucid water within you, they have their 
interior bedecked with transparent gems; you 
roar so high, their roofs also kiss the sky/' Kali- 
das thus introduces his description of the enjoy- 
ments or Alakapuri/ So the reference here is 
not only to the first verse quoted, but to this whole 
description which follows. 



say, let people be made energetic and active 
in nature by the stimulation of Rajas. Work* 
work, work, : there 

is no other path of liberation but this. 

Disciple — Sir, did our forefathers possess 
such quality of Rajas? 

Swamiji — Why, did they not? Look 
how history tells us that they established 
colonies in many countries, and sent preachers 
of religion to Thibet, China,. Sumatra and 
even to far-off Japan. Is there any other 
means indeed of achieving progress except 
you go through Rajas? 

As conversation thus went on, night ap- 
proached ; and meanwhile Miss Muller came 
there. She was an English lady, having 
great reverence for Swamiji. Swamiji intro- 
duced the disciple to her, and after a short 
talk Miss Muller went upstairs. 

Swamiji — See,, to what a heroic, nation 
they belong l How, far-off is her home, 
the daughter of a rich man, — yet how long a 
way lias she come only with the hope -oi 
realising the spiritual ideal* 

Disciple — Yes Sir, but your- works are- 

more strange indeed ! How so many Euro- 
pean ladies and gentlemen are always eager 
to serve you ! For this age, it is very strange 
indeed ! 

Swamiji — ( Pointing to his own body) — 

If this body lasts, you will see many more 
things. If I can get some youngmen of hear! 
and energy, I can revolutionise the whole 
country. There are a few in Madras. But l 
have more hope in Bengal. Such clear brains 
are to be found scarcely in any other country.. 
But they have no strength in their muscles. 
Brain and muscles must develop simultane- 
ously." Iron nerves with a well-intelligent 
brain — and the whole world is at your feet 

Word was brought that supper was ready 
for Swamiji. He said to the disciple “ Coute 
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and have a look at my food.” While going 
on with the supper, he said, “ It is not good 
to take much fatty or oily substances. 
Roti is better than luchi. Luc hi is the 

food of the sick. Take fish and meat 
and fresh vegetables but sweets sparing- 
ly/' While thus talking, lie enquired, “Well, 
how many rods have I taken ? Am I to 
take more?” He could not remember how 



much he took, and did not feel even if he 
yet had any appetite. The sense of body 
faded away so much while he used to talk ! 

He finished after taking a little more. The 
disciple also took leave and went back to 

A, 

Calcutta. Getting no cab for hire, he had to 
walk, and while walking he brooded in his 
mind how soon again the next day he would 
come to see Swainiji, 
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know what a man is, if we know 
what he values. There is a soul of 
desire in every man which defines and deter- 
mines the unfolding web of his life; and 
this inmost soul, this secret of his being, 
gives itself out in the principle of valuation a 
man is applying to things and facts lying all 
around. Ask why a thing is of value . to 
your friend, and the question pursued a little 
leads through the corridor of many implied 
Interests to the inmost chamber of his being, 
whence issues the whole ordering of his 
present life. So perfect insight into human 
character is not a miracle, provided the en- 
quiry into what another values and why is 
not reacted upon and confounded by what 
you yourself value and why. 



The whole show of life that is ever bulging 
out into a thought-globe of heavens and 
earth has nothing to stand upon. For 
analysis shews that the fivefold variety of 
sense-impression is a projection from our 
consciousness ; and so this ‘solid, solid earth’ 
as what we know not, and surely not what it 
appears to be. Somehow associated with the 
brain exists something we have named con- 
sciousness which evidently is an engine, a 
battery, of valuation, for primal, undifferentia- 
ted impressions are being valued by it into 
sense-objects and their systematised whole. 



Thus valuation Is creation ; by ceaseless 
valuing, we go on creating our lives, and as 
we go on valuing, new contents of our life 
forge out into being every moment. Some- 
how we have been caught in a whirl of valu- 
ation, and a wheeling film of heavens, earth, 
life, death, happiness, misery, goes on turning 
round and round. Oh, how to stop this 
whirl, for every active impulse in us is subject 
to valuation ! Valuate we must ; so religion 
seeks to give us a valuation that values out 
all values. 



But why not accept life as it is and let 
the valuation go on and on? Why not play 
on with values, rejecting old ones, bringing 
out new? Why back out from the game or 
fly from more experience, more life? The 
great ‘ reason why 5 comes home to few indeed. 
Non-attachment is indeed a principle of 
religion, and many pay religion the tribute 
of attempting or professing to practice it, with- 
out inwardly feeling called upon to clo so. 

^rr fa wtoj- — the seif- 

born One constituted the organs as tending 
outwards. So it is natural for us to go in 
for more experience, more life. The organs 
of our life constantly wander out, and new 
occupation is perpetually provided by putting 
new values on what is stale and effete. The 
outstanding facts of the world, as much as 
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the sim, moon, stars, seas, mountains and so 
on, remain very much the same, the world 
revolves on the same wheels always, but new 
valuation by constantly renewing significance 
keeps all things new. But evidently enough, 
this newness is the newness which cosmetics 
give to aged looks. It is newness on the 
surface of life. The heart of the whole show 
is old, stale, monotonous. The catching 
novelties are all relative to new i tellings of 
Desire, which is the biggest mystery of life, 
maintaining itself ever-attractive by the ever- 
changing guise of pursuabie objects. 



The whole thing is a big, hollow trick of 
this Desire. Analyse this mysterious prin- 
ciple, you find a subjective element, an 
objective element, and a craving to realise 
their relation. So easily we generalise that 
Desire is the craving for realising subject- 
object relations. And as subject-object rela- 
tions weave out the whole web of existence 
as we find it, Desire is the moving, impelling 
force which underlies the endless whirl of 



valuation, as we called it. So, constituted 
as we find ourselves to be, desire we must ; 
and religion puts us on the way of desiring 
out all desires, simultaneously it puts us on 
the way of valuing out all values. That 
action of desire and valuation which tends to 
put out of action all desires and values is 
called Vidya in our scriptures, while the 
other kind of action which tends to perpe- 
tuate desires and values is called Avidya. 
All theories of religion do not sufficiently 
take note of this distinction between desire or 
valuation as Vidya and as Avidya, but they 
unwittingly apply in their disciplines the 
principle-underlying it. For instance, Prof. 
James of U. S. A. accuses the Hindu and the 

Buddhist of being “ afraid of more experience, 
more fife/' But in fact, even the theory fie 

propounds of religion tends to circumscribe 

experience or life within limits valued by 

him as ethical, and who knows but this 

valuation, with progress of religious life under 



his scheme, may not progressively shorten 

those limits?. Spiritual experience proves 

% 

that the more we scale its heights, life gains 
in intensity but loses in extensity. Those 
who had their life greatly intensified at spiri- 
tual heights come down to exert compara- 
tively more extensive and lasting influence in 
the world. Thus experience gets less diffused 
but more intensified towards the core of life, 
but more diffused and less intensified to- 
wards the outlying sectors ; and the cry for 
more experience through religion is a mis- 
taken demand. It is a sorry self-contradic- 
tion. 

In religious life, therefore, we have to keep 
the strictest watch as to how we desire and 

• 9 

valuate. From what we have said it is 

clear that we desire and valuate correctly so 

* 

long as our desires and values tend to intensi- 
fy our life, — that is to say, intensify onr 
spiritual knowing, feeling and willing ; but if 
instead, their tendency is to diffuse and 
relax this spiritual knowing, willing and feel- 
ing we must know that we are desiring and 
valuing wrongly. Now what we have called 
spiritual knowing, willing and feeling, are not 
usually recognised or expressed by these 
terms. In the spiritual practice of most 
people, there is an Ishta , or a central object 

of adoration, — some conception of God. In 

• % 

such cases, the spiritual knowing, willing and 
feeling are to be concentrated on this Ishta ; 
that is, we should know him, feel devotion 
for him and exert our will towards him. 
Here we should take care that all our desires 
and values in life tend only to intensify this 
self-consecration to the Ishta and not relax 
it in any way. For instance, the idea of life 
in a heaven or a life of miraculous spiritual 
endowments may form a part of the concep- 
tion of God one is striving to realise; Now 
if our spiritual knowing, willing and feeling,, 
instead of being fully centred in the Ishta, 
are refracted in the least towards the enjoy- 
ments of that heaven or the spiritual endow?* 
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ments, we may be quite sure that there i.s 
something wrong in our desiring and vaca- 
ting and that our desires and values are 
affecting harmfully the proper intensification 
of our spiritual life. 



Thus it is very important to scrutinise our 
ideals of spiritual realisation. For if in this 
particular goal of realisation winch we may 
happen to strive for, there is any such feature 
which tends to affect our devotion of mind 
and soul with an alloy of the Avidya type 
of desire and valuation, then such a feature 
is bound to prove a hindrance to our attain- 
ment of real spirituality. These ideals of 
spiritual realisation, in the case of many 
people, would involve the central conception 
of an Ishta, as we have said before, and this 
Ishta obviously stands for God how variously 
soever conceived by these people. Now the 
important question is as to whether there is 
any principle, provided for in our spiritual 
culture in India, by which all these various 
conceptions of God can be maintained free 
from live alloy of the Avidya type of desire 
and valuation. And if we recognise in the 
Vedic spiritual culture evolved in our country 
the unity of a system, we have to answer 
this question in the affirmative. From the 
earliest Vedic ages we find our spiritual 

o * 

culture grappling with the problem of variety 
in the conceptions of God. We find objects 
of worship tending to vary with worshippers. 
UpashanA or worship proved itself even in 
these early ages to be or variously 

conditioned according to variety in the agent 
of worship. Conceptions of God and ritual- 
ism differed according to the type of worship- 

% 

per; and the problem was to harmonise and 
regulate these differences by making them 
ultimately or governed by the 

Reality. 



The cue was taken from ordinary sense- 
experience. The sensuous perception of an 



external object, such as a tree or a cow, does 
not differ in the case of all men. It is the 
objective reality cf a tree or a cow, which 
causes such unanimity, even when the sub- 
jective act of perception is a different act in 
each individual. Arguing from this, it is 
easy to conclude that the only remedy for 
differences of a subjective origin is to have 
the authority, of something real beyond sub- 
jective experience, constantly exercised over 
subjective functions. Some Vashi or reality in 
itself must be accepted by all as the- object 
of common reference, where purely subjective 
functions tend to create differences. And if 
we study the Vedic scriptures in a synthetic 
spirit free from that sectarianism which 
decidedly helped to evolve later on in our 
history the conflicting systems of philosophy, 
we are sure to find that tins Vastn or reality in 
itself which these scriptures hold up before ns 
as the authority for universal reference in 
the pursuit of our varying conceptions of God 
and ritualism is the Absolute Reality of 
Brahman as revealed in those scriptures, — the 

the Supreme Essence, of every con- 
ception of God whether as Vishnu, India, 
Shiva, Devi, Surya, Ganapati etc. 

Tin's central method of harmonising and 

o 

regulating all differences in the pursuit of the 
various conceptions of God and ritualism by 
an ultimate reference to the authority of the 
Supreme Reality as revealed through Vedic 
experience is the very soul of the whole 
system of spiritual culture inherited by us 
from the past. By this important method, 
all modes of kartr it antra worship are finally 
rendered v astu-i antra , and therefore mutually 
reconcilable. And one momentous result 
flowing from the application of this method 
is that we are enabled to discriminate the 
essentials from the non-essentials in our in- 
dividual conception of God and its pursuit. 
For if the Paramapada or the supreme reality 
of God in the form in which we worship Him 
be Brahman or the Only Reality, then any 
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feature in our .concept fon of God which 
tends to dispute that Reality may be easily 
eliminated as .we progressively pursue and 
practise that conception. In t lie first stages 
of our spiritual progress, our conceptions of 
God may involve such forms of experience as 
are accepted by ns as real by the side of the 
supreme reality or Brahnmnhood of our God. 
The matter and form of such, possible ex- 
periences evidently tend to make our God a 
God of divided reality, a God existing, it 
mav be, as the centre of oilier realities. Now 

j * 

the reason why we feel constrained to divide 

* 

and allot reality as between our God and 
some other experiences with which we as- 
sociate His realisation can he easily traced to 
the fact that by virtue of our peculiar desire 
and valuation we are obliged to cling to the 
possibility of those experiences. The traces 
'and tendencies of desire as pursued in our 
world of sense tie us down to the idea of such 
possible experiences. 



olds 



So if we carry this insiduous bondage of 
desire into our progressive conception of God 
and His realisation, we tail to steer our 
religious life free from the operatton of Avidya. vuivcd. 



But if it Were purely the anthrnty of one's 
own reason that we have to follow, nobody 
will a ci ree to $*ive uij or modify his own 

O r» i * 

conception of God -realisation, for nobody is 
aware how his deep rooted desire affects the 
operation of his individual reason, So to 
avoid a perfect heli of confusion with regard 
to spiritual pursuits, om ancient culture h 
up before us t he authority of ;? supreme test 
by which we can detect and gradually 
eliminate even subtle elements of Avidya in 
om conceptions of God-realisation. We vain- 
ate because, and according as, we desire ) and 
valuation consists in creating *ubj.ecl-o! ct 
relations. The Vedas, theiefore, by revealing, 
to us a Reality beyond all subject-object 
relations and enjoining on ns to keep that 
Reality as the goal of all our conceptions and 
pursuits of spiritual realisation, give us really 
tlie only effective clue for constantly check- 
ing the contents of our spiritual experience 
and ideal. Only when we cany this clue, this 
touchstone of Advaita, along with us in our 
practice of religion, are we sure to extricate 
ourselves from the great whirl of desire and 
valuation into widen we find ourselves iu- 
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THE SEAL OF NATIONALISM. 



AN anybody doubt that the problem of 
nationalism underlies all the various 
problems with which we are beset to-day in 
India ? 

For it is nationalism which organises 
thought and activity in every country in the 
modern world, and national organisation is 
the secret of all success and efficiency in 
modern life. Tour round the world and you 
will find that every modern country goes to 
work in every department of its life imbued 
with the spirit of its nationalism, and as a 
result, all the forces and resources of the 
people are unqiiestioningly placed at its dis- 



posal, and it never errs as to the right means 
to the right end, scoring success everywhere 
as a foregone conclusion. This free, easy, 
natural flow of collective efforts, spontane- 
ously leading from right ways and means to 
the right end, is only a phenomenon of 
nationalism. The absence of this phenomenon 
in India is due to the fact that our national- 
ism has not yet been understood by us. 

And the very first point to understand and 
remember is tile sterling truth that the nation- 
alism for one country may not be the nation- 
alism for another. 

The history of every country seeks to 
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realise a definite scheme of life, and In the 
modern age. lids scheme of life asserts, itself 
in the form of nationalism. Therefore if a 
country differs from another in its scheme of 
life, it is bound to differ also in its type of 
nationalism. 

So in order to determine what is national- 
ism for ns in India, we have first to go into 
our history and find out what that scheme of 
life is round which our history has evolved. 

The verdict of history on this issue is as 
clear as possible; for there is one word which 
comes shot out as a bombshell, as it were, 
from the whole life-process our country has 
been undergoing for long ages and centuries, 
and that is Paramvirtha. In this one simple 
word is verily contained the whole scheme of 
life India has ail along been seeking to 
realise in history. 

Para mart ha means Supreme End. This is 
its primary, radical meaning.* But this mean- 
was changed or added to, and we find it 
now to mean religion. Now what is it that 
rang this significant change on the meaning 
of this word? It was our nationalism, that 
has all along been working in our history in 
the shape of a definite scheme of life involving 
a definite supreme end to govern all possible 
ends of life. And this important word was 
made to identify that supreme end for all 
time to come with religion. 

With the clue enshrined in this word, it is 
easy to set forth that scheme of life. The 
fact of religion being the supreme end in tiiis 
scheme gives us not a mere gradation of all 
the ends of life, but an organic system of 
those ends. And if we have before its a 
scheme in which all the ends of life are 
organised into such a system, we are not at 
all left in doubt as to the respective value of 
each and the way it has to be pursued. For 
the question as to how and how far each end 

* Artha may mean 'thing,' £ truth ’ 'good ‘ etc-. 
But the radical meaning 'end ’ includes in its de- 
notation all such meaning. 



is to be pursued is determined by the ques- 
tion as to how and how far each end can be 
made conducive as a means to the pursuit 
of the supreme end of religion. 

Here we need not go into this question of 
‘how and how far’ with regard to the pursuit 
of all the various subordinate ends of our 
collective life, such as politics, education, 
social and economic efficiency, sanitation, 
trade etc. But let us point out in a few words 
how our nationalism requires the political 
end of our collective life to be pursued at 
present, as distinguished from how Western 
nationalism requires that end to be pursued. 

Politics is the governing end in Western 

o o 

nationalism. That is to sav, it determines 

✓ * 

how and how far the other ends ot the col- 
lective life are each to be pursued, and 
organises them into a system or scheme of 
lite according to their relative importance. 
The political stale therein! e is the oigani.sing 
and determining authmitv in all mutters 
pertaining to the pursuit o! each end. Under 

this form ot nationalism consequently, poli- 
tical autonomy or freedom is equivalent to 
national autonomy or fieedmn, and political 
enslavement, to national enslavement. 

In Indian nationalism, religion* Is the 
governing end. for it determines how and how 
far the other ends of our collective life are to 
be pursued and realised, and organises them 
( specially whenever its central authority be- 
comes embodied in an institution of national 
guides or philosophers ) into a system 
according to their relative importance. The 
business of politics, therefore, in Indian 



nationalism is not to develop, 



uide or govern 



* Bv religion (the spiritual end or Paranvirtha) is 
ineanl that synthetic Spiritual Ideal round which 
the whole spiritual history in India has evolved 
and which has been demonstrated, in the present 
age to embrace all sects and phases of religious, 
belief and practice. So* this religion is not at all a 
dividing factor, but the only rear principle of qux 
national unity. 
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the pursuit of other ends, but simply to safe- 
guard such interests of that pursuit as it lies 
purely in the power of the political state 
established in the country to protect. So it 
is not essential to Indian nationalism as to 
who rules over the country politically, pro- 
vided, such interests specially as safety of 
person and property, impartial and equitable 
administration of justice, neutrality of the 
state iu matters of social and religious orga- 
nisation and relief from such exploitation 
from outside as impairs the economic effi- 
ciency of the people for the pursuit of their 
collective spiritual end, are properly and 
adequately fulfilled by the political powers 
that be. 

With regard to our nationalism, political 
subjection does not mean national subjection, 
as political freedom does not mean national 
freedom either. So long as the collective 
spiritual end, — the preserving, preaching and 
practising of the Spiritual Ideal revealed tn our 
history — is free to rally us round itself into the 
unity of a nation, so long as it is free to inspire 
and guide us to form organisations for edu- 
cating the people, so long as it is free to 
remould our social life conformably to its own 
purposes, so long as it is free to direct our 
organised activities into fruitful channels of 
economic efficiency, so long as it is free to 
stimulate organised enthusiasm in us for the 
improvement of sanitation, it would not 
really matter to our nationalism if we have 
to work under political subjection while 
giving our co-operation or service to the poli- 
tical government in the fulfilment of those 
four interests, mentioned above, which are 
bound up with the collective pursuit of the 
higher ends of our national life. 

It is we ourselves who have spoiled our 
own nest by imbibing the method of 
Western nationalism in which every interest 
of collective life (education, sanitation etc.) 
is always sought to be fulfilled through poli- 
tics. We have so long been running to the 



Government to have everything done. Every 
time we have done so specially for the sake of 
our educational, social or religious progress, we 
have violated our own nationalism. Every 
time we have asked politics to organise such 
efforts of our collective life as our nationalism 
requires to be organised by our spiritual end, 
we have forged one link in our political 
bondage. 

But it is not yet too late to go back on our 
mistaken pursuit of Western politics. It is 
not yet difficult to form a clear conception of 
our nationalism. It is yet possible to rally 
the whole country round our collective spiri- 
tual end, and when once we have become 
organised there, it would be found easy to 
direct our organised efforts with sure success 
into every other sphere of our collective life as 
clearly defined and put before our view by 
the actual needs of that collective spiritual 
pursuit on which we have already started. 
Then only we shall unerringly and inalienably 
grow into the fulness of our national life. 
Then only we shall move on and work with 
that seal of nationalism in ourpossessiou which 
will imprint on every effort we make the 
authoritative hall-mark of success. 

Do we possess this seal of nationalism? 
Alas, we do not, and that is the root-cause of 
all our misfortunes in India. Not that we 
have no scholars and workers in the various 
spheres of our collective life; and these 
scholars and workers would have proved a 
sure lever in the uplifting of national life in 
any other country. But here in India so far 
as sure steady cummulative effect on the 
development of national life is concerned, 
their contributions are found mostly to go 
amiss. And the only reason of this is that 
these contributions do not bear on themselves 
the seal of nationalism. 

The number of enthusiastic workers we 
have got already in the cause of our country 
is quite sufficient for making an irresistible 
start on adamantine foundations towards a 
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most glorious future. But how is it that they 
live and work and die leaving behind only a 
current of activity which loses itself so soon 
in the sands of time without fertilising the 
soil of our collective life into lasting, growing 
forms of verdure? Why is it that their 
activities do not produce an immediate telling 
effect on the formation of that national unity 
and life which is ever elluding our expecta- 
tions like a chimera? Why is it that the 
hopeful efforts coming from generation after 
generation of workers have not yet advanced 
to any appreciable extent the great initial 
work of organising our countrymen into the 
unity of a collective life? Growing inter- 
communication of thought and activity is not 
organisation, for organisation implies a solid 
unity in underlying motive, in form of action, 
an conception of goal. Are we in India 
growing o.ne in this sense? If not, admit 
that our efforts for so many decades have 
been infructuous in a very fundamental 
sense ; admit that there must have been some- 
thing wrong, something vitally defective, in 
the very way in which these efforts have been 
made so long, no matter how sincere or self- 
sacrificing they have been. 

And this vital defect in the way in which 
we have been labouring so long on the various 
fields of our thought and activity, is the 
defect of nationalism. Neither did we start, 
nor yet agree to re-start, with a clear 
conception of what is for us our nationalism. 
Without such a clear conception in the mind, 
\ve fail at every step to give to every col- 
lective effort or movement in our country 
that mark of nationalism which is its passport 
to real lasting success. For sure as fate, the 
inscrutable processes of the Time-spirit will 
reject, to-day or tomorrow, every offering that 
we make, in word, deed or feeling, to our 
country unless it bears on itself the seal of 
our nationalism. 
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The Math,' Be!ur. 
11th IX c. 1900. 



Dear Joe, 



I arrived nfeht before last. Alas! 



my 



hurrying was of no use. 

Poor Captain S — passed away, a few days 
ago. Tims the great Englishmen gave up their 
lives for us — us the Hindus. This is martyr- 
dom if anything is. Mrs. S — I have written 
to just now, to know her decision. 

I am well, things are well here — every way. 
Excuse this haste. I will write longer ere 
long. 

Ever yours in truth 

Vive kail a i id a. 



LXXXiX, 



The Math, Tlclur 
20th .Dee. 1900. 

Dear Joe, 

This mail brought your letter including 
that of M — - and A — . What the learned 
friend of A — says about Russia is about the 
same I think myself. Only there is one 
difficulty of thought — is it possible for the 
Hindu race to be Russianised ? 

Dear Mr. S — passed away before I could 

9 

reach. He was cremated on the banks of 
the river, that flows by his Ashrama , A Id 
Hindu, covered with garlands, the Brahmins 
carrying the body and boys chanting the 
Vedas. 

The cause has already two martyrs. It 
makes me love dear old England and 
its heroic breed. The Mother is watering the 
plant of future India with the best blood of 
England. Glory unto Her. 

Dear Mrs. S — is calm. A letter she wrote 
me to Paris comes back this mail. I am 
going up to-morrow to pay her a visit. Lord 

bless her dear brave souk 
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l am calm and strong. Occasion never 
found me low yet; Mother will not make me 
now depressed. 

It is very pleasant here, now the winter is 
on. The Himalayas will be still more beauti- 
ful with the uncovered snows. 

The young man who started from New 
York, Mr. J — , has taken the vow of Brahma- 
charin and is at Mayavati. 

Send the money to S — in the Math, as I 
will be away in the hills. 

They have worked alright as far as they 
could, I am glad, and feel myself quite a 
fool on account of my nervous chagrin. 

They are as good and as faithful as ever, 

and they are in good health. Write all this 

to Mrs. 13 — , and tell her she was always right 

and I was wrong and I beg a hundred 

thousand oardons of her. 

* 

Oceans of love for her and for M — . 

“ I look behind and after and 
Find that all is right 
In my deepest sorrows 
There is a soul of light.” 

All love to M — , Mrs. C — •, to dear J. B — , 
and to you, dear Joe, Pronams 

Vivekananda. 



places some feet high. My huge stork is full 
of glee and so are the ducks and geese. My 
tame antelope fled the Math and gave us 
some days of anxiety in finding him out. 
One of my ducks unfortunately died yester- 
day. She had been gasping for breath more 
than a week. One of my waggish old monks 
says, “ Sir, it is no use living in this Kali Yaga 
when ducks catch cold from damp and rain 
and frogs sneeze ! ” 

One of the geese had her plumes falling off. 
Knowing no other method I left her some 
minutes in a tub of water mixed with mild 
carbolic, so that it might either kill or heal — • 
and she is alright now. 

Yours etc. 

Vivekananda. 



Dear — 



XCI. 



Belur, 

October 8th, 1901. 



* * * * 

I am bobbing up and down in the current 

of life — to-day it is rather down. 

* # * * 



Yours etc. 

Vivekananda, 



XC. 

The Math, Belur, 

7th Sept. 1901. 

Dear — 

We all work by bits, that is to say, in this 
cause. I try to keep down the spring, but 
something or other happens and the spring 
goes whir, and there you are — thinking, re- 
membering, squibbling, scrawling and all 
that ! 

Well, about the rains — they have come 
down now in right earnest and it is a deluge, 

* - o ’ 

pouring, pouring, pouring night and day. The 
river is rising, flooding the banks, the ponds 
and tanks have overflown. I have just now 
returned from lending a hand in cutting a 
deep drain to take off the water from the 
Math grounds. The rain water stands at 
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9 6. When accosted by people who loqua- 
ciously express doubt and surmise, such as 
“ Is he a Chandala, or a twice-born one, or a 
Sudra, or an ascetic, or perhaps some supreme 
Yogi with his mind full of the discrimination 
of Reality,” the Yogis themselves go their 
way neither pleased nor displeased in mind. 

[ The Chandala is accursed beyond the pale of 
the four castes, while the Sudra belongs to the 
fourth caste. The Brahmana, Kshattriya and 
Vaishya form the three twice-born castes. ] 

sqrsrmr ^ofr- 

mi i 

fr%: ficrr ^urr 

cTTJT?%q-q-crr ^TcT^ wk 

sjurr: hsasii 

97. (If) lor serpents ( even ) air has been 
provided by the Creator as food obtainable 
without killing or toiling; (if) beasts are 
contented with feeding on grass-sprouts and 
lying on ground ; for men ( also ) with self- 
devotion strong to lead across the ocean of 
transmigratory existence some such liveli- 
hood has beet) created ; and those who 
seek this have all their g'unas invariably 
brought to their final dissolution. 

[ When the gunas, saliva, rajas and lamas , are 
finally reduced to the inactivity of equipoise, the 
Yogin reaches beyond Maya. ] 






JTJT 

oB. Will those happy days come to me 
when on the bank of the Ganges, sitting in 
the lotus-posture on a piece of stone in the 
Himalayas, I shall fall into the yoga-nidrd 
( i. e. lose all consciousness in Samadhi or 
perfect concentration ) resulting from a 



regular practice of the contemplation of 
Brahman, and when old antelopes having 
nothing to fear, will rub their limbs against 
my body ! 

[ TORR — lit. lotus-seat; sitting cross-legged so 
that the soles of the feet protrude above along the 
thighs. ] 

ni^crTTrt cre'wrerc'r- 

5“4T I 
I1E-E.il 

99. With the hand serving as sacred cup, 
with begged food that comes through wander- 
ing and never inns short, with the ten 
quarters as their ample garment and the 
earth as a fixed, spacious bed, — blessed are 
they who, having forsaken the manifold 
worldly associations which an attitude of want 
breeds, and self-contented with a heart fully 
matured through their acceptance of absolute 
seclusion, root out all Karma ( i, e. the com- 
plex of causes and effects which grows on 
as action and desire in life follow each other.) 

[ we prefer to take as the many 

forms of contact with the world which result from 
the poverty of an attitude of seeking after worldly 
objects. ] 



WTcfiifefir cTTcf JTf^cT clTST ^?*4t R3T 

Tssfm WRrr*r^i: snrrr- 

*rr$r%: I 

agrnir H?° °» 

100. Oh Earth, my mother! Oh Wind, 
my father! Oh Fire, my friend ! Oh Water, 
my good relative ! Oh Sky, my brother ! 
here is my last salutation to yon with clasped 
hands! Having cast away Ignorance with its 
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wonderful infatuations by means of pure 
knowledge resplendent with shining merits 
developed through my association with you 
all, I now merge in the Supreme Brahman. 

[ The terms of familiarity and endearment used 
of the five elements are appropriate in view of the 
final point of blissful parting to which the Yogin 
has been carried through the subtle Tatlvas or 
essences of those five elements which characterise 
intermediate stages of Yogic practice. ] 

Here ends the Vairagya-Satakam or the 
Hundred Verses on Renunciation of the triple 
series of such hundred verses named ‘Subha- 
shita-Trishati.’ 



AN APPEAL FOR STUDY OF 

SANSKRIT. 

[Being the Presidential address delivered by Lieut. 
Colonel His Highness Shri Sewai M aharaj a dh ira j 
Sir Jey Singhji Bahadur Narendra Shiromaiti 
Deo K. C. S. /., K. C. /. A\, of Alwar, on the 
jth Feb. 1916 at a special meeting convened by the 
Hindu University Committee at Benares. ] 

mr fror. gw g*raiw«*i froro mnr* 1 

to * 5r ^ cr^r n 

frwwnnwr mww Jrarsar ?*rr i 

rcifa to 5 ? TOg: mrertf% ! to* n 

In this holy city of Kashi which has been re- 
nowned through many centuries for its high wisdom 
and culture is assembled to-day this distinguished 
gathering, consisting as it does to a large extent 
of the flower of our ancient learning, and whose 
fragrance and aroma of name and fame is spread 
far and wide over our land. The inherent virtues 
of such gentlemen have been sung in the great 
song celestial Bhagawat-Gita : — 



to TOrf?; #r=sf Tf rr?rr ff 5 ? n 1 

TO Hrrs-rsre srgr wnro* 11 

To them as the heads of our four Vavnas, it is my 
primary duty as a Kshatriya to pay abhivadan and 
reverence and to ask them to invoke their blessings 
on the proceedings of the day. Then there are 
present here leaders of communities and re- 
presentatives of that part of Arya Varta whose 
past traditions have been rich in deeds of valour 
and glory. They represent one-third of India which 
is being administered by Ruling Princes who in their 
own spheres are the guardians and protectors of 
our ancient Dharma, and who are the emblems of: — - 

Hfarc*rnr«r TO ^ 11 

To such Brother-Princes as well as to the rest of 
the distinguished assemblage present to-day, I 
wish to extend my most cordial and sincere wel- 
come. 

Revered Preceptors, Your Highness and Gentle- 
men, the primary object for which we have gathered 
in this holy city, namely, to partake in the great 
function of the laying of the foundation stone of 
our Hindu University has been happily fulfilled, 
because at the hands of the honored representative 
of the Sovereign of India the sacred stone lias 
been declared to be well and truly laid. Thus 
starts another chapter in our history which will 
bear much interest for the present generation and 
even greater importance for those coming in the 
future. 

The public gathering which we all witnessed four 
days ago has perhaps in many ways been one of 
the most significant that has ever assembled in 
modern times in India, representing as it did so 
many different elements of our communities. It is 
not necessary for me here to deal with the inception 
of this scheme, because it is probably well-known 
to most of you, but I should like to take advantage 
of the present opportunity of expressing once more 
our gratitude to those patriots who have been 
responsible for working up the proposals, the 
results of which have borne happy fruits in so far 
as the commencement has been made, and we are 
thankful to His Excellency the Viceroy as well as 
Sir Harcourt Butler, the late Member for Education 
in the Government of India, for their sympathies 
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and encouragement due to which the institution 

O 

has now been put on its legs. If the entire scheme 
is not exactly as all of us could have wished. I have 
no doubt there will be possibilities whereby it will 
grow still more in general popularity and gradually 
work out its high salvation. As the University 
grows— -and we must make our best efforts to 
enable it to grow — into a properly organised insti- 
tution, we may hope that it will not only be a 
nursery for creating men that will be worthy of our 
sacred land, but that it will also be an example for 
other similar institutions in the country to follow. 

In connection with the commemoration of this 

ft 

institution four days have been set aside for lec- 
tures on different topics and at the kind invitation 
of the University Committee the one over which it 
js my good fortune to preside to-day is regarding 
a subject which) though much to my sorrow, did 
not form a part of the studies in my early days, yet 
is one which is very dear to my heart and which I 
think will play an important role in the regenera- 
tion of our land, 

A language is principally the means of com- 
municating and perpetuating the ideas of humanity 
and with the circumstances of the time, it passes 
through vicissitudes or gives place to others, 
examples of which we have before us in our 
histories. From Sanskrit, the language of our 
land changed into Prakrit and other dialects and 
thence to a gre.at extent the official language of the 
country became Persian and Urdoo, which have 
now given place io English. 

The needs of the moment demand that in order 
to keep pace with the times and to earn a suitable 
living in the different avenues of life it is neces- 
sary to qualify ourselves in the language of the 
Rulers of the country. The first natural human 
tendency is to provide oneself with the means that 
will enable one to earn a livelihood but alongside 
this we must not forget that it is still more neces- 
sary for us not to lose touch with the principal 
language of our nationality in which are perpetua- 
ted the greatest teachings and glories of our Sanatan 
Dharma, We can no longer afford to neglect the 
study of the language which was the Deo-Vanee 
of our ancient Rishis and forefathers, and which, 
it gives me joy to say, is so well studied even at 
the present day by many of our religious heads and 



teachers particularly in this sacred and renowned 
land of Kashi. The growing tendency however 
now-a-days is to style this Deo-Vanee as the dead 
language. I personally do not like to give it 
that name but if we must admit that it is the 
language of ancient days and that it is dead now, 
upon whom rests the duty of making it once more 
alive? Friends, it is upon our shoulders that this 
responsibility rests and on no one else. It is for 
ns to realise the importance of its revival and if 
any of us have not had the opportunities of learn- 
ing it ourselves, at any rate to make certain that 
our future generations shall not be neglected with 
the study thereof. The influence of modern 
civilisation in this hard struggle for existence has 
been so great and there have been so many factors 
surrounding us on all sides that they cannot help 
playing an important part in guiding our destinies. 
India is gradually I might almost say rapidly 
awakening towards the modern idea of nationhood, 
which to my mind appears to have its basis on 
political and geographical distinctions. If we are 
to unite our efforts towards the ultimate goal of 
union and good-will it must not be by submerging 
our individuality into a heterogenous mass but oti 
the other hand it must be by cultivating and per- 
fecting the individual units in order that they may 
form a harmonious combination. That end can 
only be attained by marching along the various 
paths that have been assigned for us by destiny in 
accordance with the best and highest precepts of 
various religions which teach discipline and culti- 
vate character so necessary for meeting the dis- 
ti acting influences of existence. While progressing 
along with the march of time if we on our part, are 
to hold our own and be Ary as as Aryas were in the 
past and if our foundation is to continue to rest 
on the bed-rock which has survived through so 
many thousands of years without losing our 
nationality and originality — and if India is to wake 
ultimately one clay to place itself on a footing of 
mutual esteem and respect with other nations of 
the world, it is through Dharma, and Dharma 
alone, and the proper realisation thereof, that we 
can expect to advance in the right direction. While 
the various nationalities in the world possess other 
virtues in varying degrees it can be observed that 
it is generally one quality in which they excel 
others. One nation is making rapid progress on 
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commercial lines, a second marches along the path 
of science, a third excels in political development; 
while a fourth has made militarism the principal 
object of iis existence, and so on. But, the heart 
•of India through all these rolling centuries, for 
good or for ill, has chosen the path of Dharma 
-which is our proud heritage and by the study of 
which even other countries outside India have been 
able to realise the heights and glories of our 
ancient civilisation. 



if we are some day to soar once again to these 
lofty regions and to stand in equal comparison 
with other nations of the world, then .while we 
should be prepared to receive from them the best 
of what they can give whether it be in the direction 
of politics, militarism, science or commercial 
advancement, we must be in a position also to give 
of what we possess. And what is this dial we are 
in a position to give — nay what the outside world 
even to-day is wailing for and of which we feel 
proud before the. world? It is that which is em- 
bodied in the all-embracing word ‘ Dharma ' in its 
highest and broadest sense, which includes some of 
those magnificent philosophies so keenly read even 
by European philosophers and in connection with 
which — to quote only one of them, — Schopenbaur 
has said that he found in the study thereof the 
solace of his life and that they would be the solace 
of his death. It is in these treasures which are out- 
own that we find embodied the life-sustaining 
principles wherein there is no such thing as fear — 
not only of death, man or other things, but not even 
the fear of God himself. It is this grand philoso- 
phy with respect to the Atma that has been so 
■well expounded in that song of Shri Krishna ; — 



?T JT sOTTStfa *Tr*rP 11 



Not fear but love and love alone is the principal 
source through which we must deal with the 
outside world and by the eventual cultivation of 
which quality we can create an atmosphere which 
will throw out its radiance and lustre all around us. 
It is the study of these ancient treasures that will 
teach toleration for other people’s ideas and beliefs, 
which will leave no room for the breeding of 
blind fanaticism or narrow sectarianism and which 
moreover embraces all true paths of different 
religions with the same good will, and recognises 



in them only so many courses of reaching the 
same goal. It is this Dharma which teaches us 
how to overcome our selfishness and to breed in 
its place the grand idea of real self-hood, which 
sees no distinction between one another — ;he self- 
hood which is even higher than brotherhood — for 
while the latter teaches respect and esteem mutual- 
ly. the former enjoins upon us to cultivate that 
love which sees no other but ourself in even thing 
surroundintr us on all sides; — that verv self-hood 
which Madalsa preached to her son when he was 
yet in his cradle : — 

Sj^rrrar r% vfaffratftr i 

1 can but only briefly touch the merest fringe of 

this subject to-dav, while abler longues than mine 

can take you through these store- houses of our 

treasures and give you a feast in which you can 

revel not only for hours and days but through 

years, ami perhaps for lifetimes, and to those who 

are in the happy position of being able to study 

the original subject themselves it can produce that 

deep intoxication of knowledge and love where 

there is nothing else besides existence, intelligence 

and bliss. My countrymen ! any organised system 

of education can cultivate the mind, but the mind 

is a dangerous thing if cultivated without discipline, 

and it is this particular discipline embodied in 

Dharma that is so necessary for us in order to 

make ourselves useful citizens of our country. And 

* 

how is that Dharma to be obtained and learnt? It 
can no doubt to some extent be studied through 
translations but translations are never the real thing 
and in order to obtain knowledge at first hand and 
in its original form, it is necessary to know our 
religion through the language in which it is em- 
bodied. 'That language is the glorious Deva-Vanee 
Sanskrit. If we do not make it our business to 
study this sacred tongue how will it be possible 
for us to assume that position where we shall 
possess the necessary qualification for being able 
to give of our wealth to others ? Although transla- 
tions may help us, if through our good fortune we 
obtain the right ones — and there is a great danger 
sometimes of obtaining wrong ones, it is not possible 
to obtain first-hand knowledge through them in the 
same manner as we can naturally do from the 
original scriptures ; at any rate it is for us to see 
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that our successors hold the key which alone can 

* 

unlock the door of true knowledge. The vehicle 
that will convey us in the best manner along the 
journey to our ultimate destination and which will 
help us on our path, will be the language which 
some call the dead language and which it must be 
our duty to make a common possession of the 
future. 

It is not necessary for me to enlarge on the 
utility of studying Sanskrit} for it' has been well 
understood and realised in olden times. It is only 
the modern circumstances, which tend tu move us 
in directions which are not altogether within our 
control, l hat have resulted to some extent in a neglect 
of its study. Let us then make our best efforts to 
revive it once more and to sing its praises from 
one end of Arya Varia to the other as were sung in 
olden times by > ’an din, Patanjali and Vtshwanath 
in tht Kavya-darsha , Mahabka-shya, and Sahitya 
Darpan : — 

*nrr r r%*rr i 

*riW gw n 

wrfemw few w 

rot otp w sfjtr: h 

Apart from its ancient glory the stress I lay upon 
the study of our sacred tongue is particularly with 
respect to the future. I understand that it is in 
this respect that our University is to be so different 
from those that now exist, namely, that while the 
otlters only give secular education, this institution 
will iiOl only Leach Sanskrit but through it also the 
moral and religious side of life. 

Gentlemen, I do not wish to detain you much 
longer because many of you present here are in a 
far better position than myself to realise the 
importance of the study of this sacred language in 
our country and will no doubt exert your influence 
and use your best endeavours to help our Univer- 
sity to attain that end. I hope that as we have 
given it our good wishes as well as moral and 
material support it will continue to receive the 
kind attention of our countrymen in order that its 
future advancement may be secured, and as the 
squirrel that laid its quota of dust to make a bridge 
in order to let the armies of Shri Rama proceed to 



Lanka, I hope you will not think me presumptu- 
ous announcing to-day that as a further addition to 
mv subscription to our University — little as the 
sum may have been— my State will give a chair for 
Sanskrit literature and philosophy at a cost of 
12,000 Rs. annually for the next five years. 

Gentlemen, I know you must be impatient to 
listen to the lectures of the three different scholars 
who have been requested to deliver their addresses 
on Sanskrit, and as 1 have no doubt they will 
enlighten us with their eloquence more ably than 
I can regarding the importance and esteem attached 
to this subject, l will detain you no longer and 
will call upon them by turn to give their speeches. 
Before doing so however, 1 will say one more 
word. This is the first public function at which it 
has been my good fortune to preside in British 
India and it will in itself explain facts if you detect 
any omissions on my part in what I have at- 
tempted to say, hut I am nevertheless proud of the 
fact that on this occasion I have had the good 
fortune of presiding over a subject which has been 
the ancient glory of our ancestors iti the past and 
which is of such momentous importance for the 
future of our land and its sons. 



If one day, and let us hope that may be within 
the lives of many of us present here to-day, inis 
University begins to bear its fruit and our cherished 
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hopes begin to fulfil themselves, and through the 
sympathetic generous tutelage and guardianship of 
its present Rulers, India awakens ami rises once 
more to its ancient glories, it will be a pleasant day 
to look back to and to be able to feel that we 
were able to do our little best in giving to this 
institution both our moral and material support. 
When the united efforts of all those concerned are 
able to create in the future sons of India, — who are 
steadfast in their Dhanna which is at the founda- 
tion of all right-living, — loyalty, justice and advance- 
ment, then we shall have no cause to be ashamed 
of what little effort we have been able to make in 
this direction, and when the time comes for us to 
lay down our armour and to unbuckle our sword, 
we may then be able to say conscientiously to our 
successors, that we tried to do our duty. 
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THOUGHTS ON BROTHER 

LAWRENCE. 



( By a California Disciple. ) 

t DELIGHTFUL spiritual hour may be 

passed in the perusal of a booklet named, 
fpp> “ The Practice of the Presence of God, the 
best rule of a holy life." It consists of conver- 
sations had with, and letters written by Brother 
Lawrence, a spiritual character too great to be lost 
in the passing of centuries. 

In the reading, however, one must be content 
with nothing but a bare suggestion of the personal- 
ity of this holy man, for his few words are as 
ripples on the surface of his deep, wonderful life. 
Before he became Brother Lawrence among the 
barefooted Carmelites at Paris, his name was 
Nicholas Herman. He was born in Lorraine in 
16 66, and passed away in the monastery of his 
novitiate . at the age of eighty-four. He was a 
large, awkward, uneducated man, and before his 
novitiate served as footman and soldier. 

Brother Lawrence was a cripple, and his condi- 
tion was a source of much embarrassment to him. 
One of the reasons for his desiring to enter a 
monastery was to be made to smart for his clumsi- 
ness on this account as well as for his faults in 
general. Herein “ God disappointed him, he 
having met with nothing but satisfaction in that 
state.” His mature spiritual consciousness was 
attained in the common, humble works of the 
world, and it is fairly presumptive that the monastic 
life added nothing to his spiritual nature. In 
entering it he but followed the vogue of the lime 
among men who felt called to the religious life. 

For fifteen years he was cook in the monastery. 
This work was distasteful to him as well as diffi- 
cult on account of his crippled condition. One 
imagines him amidst the. clamor of oft-times strident 
voices, calling on him at once, responding with 
difficulty to each hurried command or request, 
not with the grim resistance of the stoic, but with 
the alertness and placidity of one risen above him- 
self. “ Ilis very Countenance was. edifying, such a 



sweet and calm devotion appearing in it as could 
not bm affect the beholders. And it was observed 
that in the greatest hurry of business in the kitchen 
he still preserved his recollection and heavenly- 
mindedness. He was never hasty nor loitering, 
but did each thing in its season with an even, un- 
interrupted composure and tranquility of spirit. 
‘The time of business,’ said he, ‘does with me not 
differ from the time of prayer ; and in the noise 
and clatter of my kitchen, while several persons 
are at the same time calling for different things, I 
possess God in a great tranquility as if I were on 
my knees at the blessed sacrament,’" 

Brother Lawrence does not dally with words, 
ideas or theories, but goes directly to the heart of 
his subject with that precision which only incar- 
nations of heroic endeavour in the spiritual life 
can produce. The valor of deeds accomplished, 
of actions finished perfectly, is transmitted to his 
simple words and sentences with inspiring humi- 
lity. This vital quality in his writings atones in 
measure for the lack of personal data. Yet, he is 
the spokesman of the impersonal. It is as 
though the experiences of the human race in its 
spiritual struggle in all ages are caught up in 
eddies of concentrated thought. And the thought? 
The omnipresence of .God, sustaining the Uni- 
verse, and the Divine personal presence in every 
personal life. 

It takes but a little thing sometimes to turn the 
mind irrevocably to God. 'Hie sight of a leafless 
tree in midwinter was all that was necessary to 
awaken in Nicholas Herman a knowledge of, and a 
faith in God which continued with unbated fervor 
the rest of his life. A miracle was not enacted’ 
Fie was merely equal to the occasion. He con- 
templated the changes which a few brief months 
were to work in that tree. Now barren and all 
but dead in appearance, it was soon to take on the 
investiture of life and flourish. This change could 
not take place except by the presence and power 
of God. His presence was everywhere, and His 
power working in all things. Life could not go on 
without Him, and, consequently, had no signi- 
ficance apart from His presence giving it signi- 
ficance. 

Flow one longs lie re for the annals of the 
formally c period of his spiritual life ! Due pic- 
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tares him, untutored though he was, and while 
working as footman or serving as soldier, settling 
many an ethical, moral and spiritual question in the 
silence of his own mind, unaided by the example 
of spiritual associates. Not by laborious reason- 
ings, perhaps, was he prepared for the great step 
he was to make, for subtleties of thought did not 
characterize his mental processes at any time 
during his professed spiritual life. It seems more 
than likely that wisdom came to him in intuitive 
flashes while on the inarch or while performing 
humble service. Out of years of luminous silence 
he came to that simple, leafless tree, and his fate 
was then and there determined. His stored-up 
spiritual experiences were called to the surface, 
and he stepped forth in the full bloom of spiritual 
vigor, deep in love for God, and impregnable in 
faith. 

The depth of his experience carried him be- 
yond the treacherous shoals of reaction, for to be 
left high and dry by receding enthusiasm does not 
appear to have taken place with him. His con- 
secration was so absolute that “ it perfectly set him 
loose from the world, and kindled within him such 
a love for God that he could not tell whether it 
had increased during the more than forty years he 
had lived since.” 

It is true, he lets us know, that he did at times 
suffer from that feeling of helplessness which comes 
from prayers seemingly unanswered, and from love 
apparently unrequited. But this did not depress 
him, for he considered such experiences as evi- 
dence of God's presence indicating to him that the 
human in him still lived and thrived, and longed 
for sensual happiness. During such times he was 
conscious of a depth within himself which always 
remained untouched by this dryness, and which 
was fresh and joyous whatever the condition of his 
surface mind might be. Periods of “ dryness, 
iiksomness and insensibility in prayer,” which 
gome to all, he considered as occasions to renew 
his consecration to God; for at such times, he 
claimed, God tests His devotee, and urges him to 
meet the test. He advised that special practice at 

such times would very decidedly advance one in 

* 

she spiritual life. 

With holy transparency of mind the abstrusely 
theoretical and psychological departures in reli- 



gious discipline were brushed aside by this Christian 
saint as worthless. The master-theme of his life, 
to which special practices and austerities were 
merely incidental and temporary, was to know God 
as actually present in every act, however trivial, 
throughout his life. Said he, “I cannot imagine 
how religious persons can live satisfied without the 
practice of the presence of God. I keep myself 
retired with Him in the fund or centre of my soul 
as much as I can; and while I am so with Him I 
fear nothing, but the least turning from Him is 
insupportable. 

“This exercise does not much fatigue the body; 
it is, however, proper to deprive it sometimes, nay 
often, of many little pleasures which are innocent 
and lawful, for God will not permit that a soul 
which desires to be devoted entire to Him should 
take other pleasures than with Him : that is more 
than reasonable. 

“I do not say that therefore we must put any 
violent constraint upon ourselves. No, we must 
serve God in a holy freedom; We must do our 
business faithfully; without trouble or disquiet, 
recalling our mind to God mildly, and with tran- 
quility, as often as we find it wandering from Him. 

“ It is, however, necessary to put our whole trust 
in God, laying aside all other cares, and even 
some particular forms of devotion, though very 
good in themselves, yet such as one often engages 
in unreasonably, because these devotions are only 
means to attain to the end. So when by this 
exercise of the presence of God, we are with Him 
who is our end, it is then useless to return to the 
means; but we may continue with Him our com- 
merce of love, persevering in His holy presence, 
one while by an act of praise, of adoration or of 
desire; one while by an act of resignation or 
thanksgiving; and in all ways which our spirit can 
invent.” 

It is thus plain that his idea of austerities was 
nothing more than a heroic determination not to 
let anything stand in his way to realise God’s 
presence. He saw clearly that spiritual progress 
was not a matter of human effort, but, rather, of 
God’s presence displacing the human. \ or, “they 
who have the gale of the Holy Spirit go forward 
even in sleep.” 

His attitude toward all was friendly and personal, 
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though manifestly, he spoke from that mystical 
point, deep, deep within his consciousness, where 
the human had lost its littleness in union with God. 

He addresses himself to workers, laborers, 
fighters in the spiritual life-, to men who have 
plunged into the fray with the unalterable determi- 
nation never to look back. If in reading this work 
one feels the shock of self-reproach, he will find his 
compensation in renewed enthusiasm. 

His message is universal, direct and unmistak- 
able, — -the toia<! surrender of the personal human 
life to God, Who is always present whether we see 
Him or not, and Who is ever ready to accept that 
surrender, and to bestow in return the conscious- 
ness of eternal life. lie taught no particular riles 
or forms of devotion, but insisted that we accept 
every incident of our lives as an opportunity to 
direct the mind toward God, 

The little brochure of sixty-three pages, referred 
to, sets forth the whole of practical religion, not 
only with masterly simplicity, but with the happiest 
humility. Brother Lawrence is so supremely 
genuine, and so entirely happy in his loving com- 
panionship with the Lord that spiritual thoughts, 
commonly considered austere and remote, are given 
the guise of attractive familiarity. He makes it 
clear that the “ narrow way ” of one-pointedness of 
mind toward God is really the broad, happy way, 
leading into the fullness, the maturity of life. 



ON THE CONNING TOWER. 

Prof. Benoy Kumar Sirkar, already a widely 
reputed writer on comparative history and com- 
parative culture, recently 
Reflections of a made a tour round the 
world-tourist world — that is to say, through 

those parts of it which the 
present war has yet left free of access. And what 
imparts singular importance and interest to this 
tour is the series of literary contributions, made by 
the professor as its outcome, on the evolution of 
Culture in modern countries, its present state and 
the development of its institutions. But these 
contributions are mostly in the vernacular of Bengal, 
as also their compilation in book -form, which un- 



fortunately we have not yet 'come across. Still we 
would accept to-day one important topic from the 
valuable observations and reflections of the tourist 
professor, because the particular interest of this 
topic evidently entitles it to a wider sphere of 
discussion than any provincial vernacular can pos- 
sibly reach. 



Prof. Sirkar concludes an article, “ The Contacf 
of India with America ,” in the Prahdsi of the 
first month of the Bengali year, with the following 
reflection: “From the present state of Indian 
thought it seems that the pragmatic philosophy of 
the Western world is fitted to the needs of the 
Indian. Young India is living his life in con- 
formity to this philosophy. Therefore, the Indian 
need not pay much attention to the Life's Basis of 
the German Eucken, or the. Creative Evolution of 
the French Bergson, or the Platonism of . the Oxford, 
professors and so forth; In the present epooh 
the mode of thinking brought into vogue by the 
philosopher James of Harvard would.be acceptable 
for the Indian. Now is necessary in India the 
doctrine of actual results, of empiricism, of 
pluralism, of variety,, of personality. The three 
volumes of James,— Pragmatism, the Pluralistic Uni- 
verse and Varieties of Religious Experience^ — 
should be translated into the provincial languages 
of India. Young India has now become prag- 
matic, pluralist and varied. In the speculation of 
James can be found philosophical conclusions and 
arguments congenial to the life they are living,.”' 



The professor himself is a fair representative of 
young India bred up in the culture of the West, 
and he has keenly caught up a very triumphant 
note in the latest developments of Western philo- 
sophy. But when the Indian mind plunges into 
a study of Western thought with a view to absorb 
from it what is good and helpful, it should not, 
however, lose its own intrinsic bearings as the 
product of its own national culture. It is only 
when we have our foothold firmly planted on our 
national view and scheme of life, that we mav be 
granted strong enough to reach out our bands 
for what the West has to offer us. So we must 
know first how Prof. Sirkar defines our national 
standpoint in life and thought, before we can hope 
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to understand why precisely he makes such an 
enthusiastic bid for Western pragmatism. And in 
the article in question we find him thus indicating 
this national standpoint: “The Western con- 
querors of the nineteenth century gave out abroad 
the following with regard to Indian society and 
thought-life : ‘The Indians are without any practical 
worth, full of sentimentaljty, devoid of common 
sense, governed by the hereafter, indifferent to 
actual life and prone to despair/ And yet from 
the epoch of the Maurya Chandragupta to the 
Mahratta hero Yaji Kao, the people of India were 
never backward in arts, industries, warfare, forti- 
fication, marine trade, state administration, or 
conquest of enemy. In the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, travellers of various 
races — Portuguese, French, Italian, English — came 
over to India. They had enough admiration for the 
city government, popular prosperity and health, 
communications etc. in India. In the eyes of the 
English Clive the Mimshidabnd of those days was 
more advanced than London. In the eyes of a 
French captain, the sea-going ships of India were 
considered more capable and stout than French 
and British ships. And still it is this very race 
which has preached the inferiority of worldly life 
by producing its Vedanta, Upanishad, Gita, Bhakti 
and Yoga scriptures. The truth of the matter is 
that the Hindus directed their insight equally in both 
directions,— -in their culture we find the utmost 
experience with regard to realistic life and at the 
same time the nicest analysis of the world beyond 



sense. 
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Very true indeed ; but how was it possible for 
the Hindus to combine such wonderful insight 
into supersensuous truths with such wonderful 
command over the realities and resources of world- 
ly life? What was it that made the ancient Hindus 
such experts both in the things of the world and 
in the things of the spirit? What was that compre- 
hensive philosophy — that organic scheme — of life 



which gave the Hindus such mastery both over the 
secular and the spiritual spheres of experience ? 
Prof. Sirkar has not gone into this fundamental 
question. lie mentions the bare fact of the 
Hindu’s culture being rich both in lessons of 
secular experience and in truths of spiritual in- 
sight. But unless first he explains this fact, 



thereby making clear what he thinks to have been 
in our history the philosophical standpoint in our 
life and thought, he cannot justify either his con- 
demnation of Mayavada and Vedanta or his paean 
of praise for Prof. James’s pragmatism. It would 

be a great misfortune if young India allows him- 

/ 

self to be so superficial in his interpretation and 
study of our ancient achievements and modern 
needs. 



A superficial understanding of Vedanta and its 
Mayavada naturally results in an aliunde of protest 
against them as being opposed in spirit to the 
material progress of one’s society and country. It 
is this altitude which underlies the enthusiastic bid 
which tlie tourist professor has made for the 
pragmatic philosophy of Prof. James. Otherwise 
Vedanta is the highest pragmatism in the veal sense 
of the term. The Western pragmatism is pledged 
not to accept anything as true unless it is 
verified in practical experience. In Vedanta also 
the True, the Real, is not what has been reasoned 
out ( as in Western rationalistic philosophising*) 
but what has been actually experienced . The 

pragmatic method requires us to judge every pro- 
posed theory by ascertaining what difference it 
makes in our practical experience. Vedanta also 
applies this test of experience in assigning value 
and place in its comprehensive system of thought 
to every sincere theory or faith, and this is how it 
maintains its synthetic am! cosmopolitan character. 
The essential feature of Western pragmatism is its 
peculiar theory of truth which declares that truth 
is not something existing abstracted from and 
independent of actual human experience, but it is 
the very fact of its proposition actually continuing 
to be verified through experience. Truth, accord- 
ing to pragmatism, is not an object of mere in- 
tellectual comprehension but a fact of empiric 
realisation. It is not ‘an excogitated product but 
a realisation in experience. And does not Vedanta 
hold the same view about truth ? Is its Absolute 
the philosophised-out Absolute of the West ?* Is it 
not rather a Realisation in human experience? 



The vital defect in the pragmatism of Prof. 

* 

James is its unwarranted!}' limited view of human 



* Vide the article “Swami Yivekananda and Modern 
Thought ’’ in the Feb, — March P, 1). 
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experience This limitation operating as a false as- 
sumption at the very foundation vitiates the whole 

% 

fabric of his thought. Why should he take only the 
experience of the common run of men to build his 
philosophy on ? Why does he fly from the 
authority of the higher spiritual experiences of 
man ? While admitting that these higher experi- 
ences “ break down the authority of the non- 
mystical or rationalistic consciousness, based upon 
the understanding and the senses alone," “ show- 
the latter to be only one kind of consciousness," 
what makes him, we ask, place the authority of com- 
mon experiences above the authority of the mystic 
experiences ? Did lie not sadly fail to reconcile 
these two authorities, which Vedanta fully recon- 
ciles by its Mayavada ? While the pragmatism of 
Vedanta accepts human experience in all its rich- 
ness, alloting their proper value and place to all 
superconscious and conscious states, the pragma- 
tism of Prof. James weighs superconscious states 
in the balance of conscious states and thereby mis- 
reads and expunges most of them, leaving human 
experience, the foundation of Ins philosophy, 
all the more irretrievably impoverished. And in 
same breath, he admits that “the existence of 
mystical states absolutely overthrows the pretension 
of non-mystical states to be the sole and ultimate 
dictators of what we may believe." 



In the West, this- scant courtesy shown to what 
has been dubbed “ mystical " is not much provo- 
cative of criticism. Mysticism is not properly a 
client or protege either of the rationalists or of the 
empiricists who practically divide the philoso- 
phical camp between themselves. The term 
mysticism is still savoury of reproach, in spite of 
so much solemn talk about it in recent times. But 
why should a representative of young India fall in 
love with Prof. James’s pragmatism that plays 
fast and loose with the truth of superconscious 
experiences on which the whole pragmatic evolu- 
tion of our national culture was based ? Why 
should he fall foul of a Mayavada which never 
denied to common consciousness the reality of its 
experiences, but simply makes the superconscious 
truth authoritative over it? It is this adjustment 
of authority in which Vedantic pragmatism really 
differs from Western pragmatism. So long as this 



Vedantic adjustment of authority as between the 
two orders of human experience is maintained* 
the fact of young India becoming pragmatic, 
pluralistic and varied in his activities would be 
tantamount to making our own Vedanta practical 
in the .same sense in which it was practical in the 
days of our ancient glory, but if, otherwise, the 
wholesale pragmatism of Prof. James be imported 
into our country, we would be digging the grave 0'f 
our national life and culture/]* 



NEWS AND MISCELLANIES. 

The Ramkrishna Mission Home of Service, 
Benares, completed its fifteenth year on the 31st 
December last. The Annual Report will be' 
published shortly. The number of indoor and out- 
door patients has again gone ahead in comparison 
with the past. The Home has been able to erect 
live more wards for infectious diseases on the 
newly acquired land through the kind help of 
several generous donors and these wards will be 
opened as soon as arrangement for drainage can be 
made. The building fund of the Home has been 
completely exhausted by the erection of boundary 1 
wall of the new land and several outhouses which 
are necessary in connection with the aforesaid 
wards. We hope, friends of the suffering humanity 
for whom the Home stands begging at their door- 
will coine forward without delay with their kind 
contributions to enable the Managing Committee 
to complete the drainage work and open their gate 
to sick Narayans. 



During the month of March 1916, the Ram- 
krishna Mission Sevashrama at Vrindaban had in 
its indoor department 14 cases from the previous 
month and 22 newly admitted cases; out of these 
36 patients, 20 were discharged cured, 2 died and 
14 are still under treatment. There were 2780 



-j- The reflections of Prof, Sirkar on the Vedantic Mission 
in America, as also the valuable suggestions of Sri juk 
La j pat Bai on the same subject which have appeared in 
the “ Modern Review," will be dealt with in a separate 
article next month. 
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outdoor patients in the month, of which 572 were 
new cases, and 2208 repeated entries. The ex- 
penses during the month for the Sevashrama were 
Rs. 3 4 5 - 3 , and for the new building Rs. 4.3-10, and 
the collections during the month from subscrip- 
tion, donation etc. amounted to Rs 1.71-4-0 For 
contributions to the Building Fund, appeal is still 
being made to the generous public, and we hope 
by their kind support, the funds will continue to 
increase, bringing within immediate prospect the 
establishment of a permanent habitation for this 
useful charitable institution. 



The 1 6th anniversary of the Enlally Ramakrishna 
Archanalaya was successfully celebrated by the 
members 011 Sunday , the 23rd April. The day was 
spent in singing hymns, the distribution of Prosada 
to Bhaktas and the feeding of the poor. The portraits 
of Sri Ramakrishna and of his favourite disciple 
Debendranath ( the founder of the Finally Ratna- 
kvishna Archanalaya ) were decorated with flowers. 
From Belur math, the headquarters of the Ram- 
krishna Mission, came many Swam is, headed by 
Swami Brahmananda, the President of the Mission, 
and most of the Bmhmacharis. Religious dis- 
courses were held and Swami Sharvananda delivered 
a short speech. Many Bhaktas attended and the 
poor were sumptuously fed. This institution is doing 
much good among the people of Kntally and 
neighbourhood by distributing rice every month to 
the deserving poor and helping the sick and the 
infirm. As this institution has no building of its 
own, the members are raising a fund among them- 
selves, but this will hardly suffice and any assist- 
ance that the public may be disposed to give in 
this connection will be gratefully acknowledged by 
by the Secretary, Archanalaya, at 20, Deb Lane, 
Entally, Calcutta. — A. B. Palrika. 



We have received for review the Sixth Annual 
Report of the Sri Ramakrishna Samaj, Cuddapab, 
Madras Presidency. The institution was first 
started in memory of the Great Master as a free 
reading room, but as its scope of activities widened 
the present name was unanimously adopted. Be- 
sides providing . a public reading-room where at- 
tendance is steadily growing, the Samaj holds 
daily meetings where readings and Bhajanas are 



conducted and keeps a Free Night School having 
on its rolls pupils averaging 19 boys and 4 girls. 
The Samaj is fortunate in enlisting the sympathies 
of both Hindu and Mahometan gentlemen of the 
locality. Of the six Mahomedan members on its 
rolls, the Khan Bahadur PI. S. A. M. Manju Mean 
Saheb, an Honorary Magistrate of the locality, has 
become a Life Member. He gave about 200 books 
to the library of the Samaj which was started wiih 
the nucleus of a magnificent gift of books made by 
Brahmasri V. Venkaleswara Sastri Gam. The 
total number of books in the Library is now 1067 
and the total issues in the register during the year 
is 480. The yearly income of the Samaj last year 
was Rs. 234-14-4. Donations are being collected 
with some success for giving the Samaj a perma- 
nent, habitation and a site chosen for the proposed 
building has been sanctioned by the authorities. 
The Report makes proud mention of two distin- 
guished visitors during the year: (1) His Holiness 
the jagatguni Sri Sankaracharya of Sivaganga 
Mutt and (2) Mrs. Annie Besant, President of the 
Theosophical Society. 
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